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This is one of the few good tragedies 
with which the public have of late been 
favoured. Others, which have acquired a 
temporary fame, from the performance of 
some favourite actor, will soon be consigned 
to oblivion, while Mirandola will enjoy a 
lasting reputation. The story upon which 
the play is founded is extremely interesting, 
the plot is well contrived, and skilfully ma- 
naged. Many passages are highly poetical, 
and the incidents well calculated to com- 
mand the attention, and deeply interest the 
feelings of the audience. That such a play 
has been well received is only paying to 
the author that tribute of respect which he 
so well merits. 

The principal character in the play is the 
Duke of Mirandola. His son Guido (who 
is affianced to the Lady Isidora) is called 
away to the wars. He is reported to have 
falien in the field. On the report of Gui- 
do’s death, the Duke, from state policy, 
thinks it necessary to marry. Ignorant of 
Guido’s love, he fixes upon Isidora for his 
wife. Commanded by her mother, she gives 
the Duke her hand. Soon after the cele- 
bration of the nuptials, Guido writes to his 
father, to say he lives. His father’s answer, 
as also Guido’s letter to the Duke of Isi- 
dora, are (at the instigation of Isabella, 
the Duke’s sister, who entertains hopes of 
obtaining the Dukedom for her son) inter- 
cepted by the Monk Geraldi, the confessor 
of the family. The bribe that tempts him 
to this diabolical work is the promised inte- 
rest of Isabella in obtaining for him a Car- 
dinal’s hat. 





The play opens with the arrival of Guido 
(accompanied by two friends, and still igno- 
rant of his father’s marriage) at an inn, 
near Mirandola, whither he sends a messen- 
ger to announce his approach, Gheraldi, 
upon the courier’s arrival, flies to Isabella, 
apprehensive of the discovery of their plot. 
They resolve upon immediately informing 
the Duke of Guido'’s expected arrival, and 
that her love for Guido is the cause of 
Isidora’s tears. 


Guido, immediately upon his arrival at 
Mirandola, hastens to his beloved Isidora, 
but is stopped by Gheraldi, who discloses 
to him the sad news of his father’s marriage. 
Rendered frantic by this information, he 
thus gives vent to his feelings. 

What! married to my father, to my father ! 

What! smile upon the son, und wed the sire, 

Hecause—there’s some strange cause. —What blind 
ing spell 

Is there now hung between us and the moon, 

That dims the sight of women ? 

Father Gieraldi, you have done ycur errand. 

Tell the Duke of Mirandola, his son 

Is now ut ease.—Say that the news at first 

Was somewhat stirring: but that he—ay, he 

Forgives—forgets; no never, never can 

That son forget that all his life was blighted. 

Say what you will, sir. 

The agitation of Isidora, before her in- 
terview with Guido, is extreme, as might 
be expected on so trying an occasion. Guido 
endeavours to “ wring her heart,” but on 
seeing her distress, his resolution fails him. 
He thus recounts to her the history of his 
injuries, 





When you were young— 

You are young still, and fair—the move’s the pity: 
But in the time I speak of, you were just 

Bursting from childhood—with a face as fair 

As tho’ you had look’d in Paradise, and caught 


As innocence, before it learns to love. 

And yet a woman’s passion dwelt within 

Your heart as warm as love.— 

Well !—there was one who lov'd you too. He said 
That every hope he had rested on you. 

He worshipped you as idols are adored 

In countries near the sun. He guve his heart 

So absolutely up, that had he thought 

Then, that you would desert him, he'd have slain 
Himself before you. You were his home, his heaven, 
His wealth, his light, his mind, and life substantiat. 
But then he went away to the fierce wars, 

( His honor was pledged for it) und he left 

You with an oath upon your soul, behind. 

’T was said he died— 

’Twas said he died, and that she grieved awhile 

In virgin widowhood for him. At lust, 

A Duke—a reigning Duhe, with wintry hair, 

And subtle spirit, and—without a heart, 

Came wooing to her, and so—you do not heed me— 
And so she di ied her tears, und (though the youta 
Wrote that he lived ) she laughed, and loft the son, 
Zo marry with tie father. 

The soliloquy of the Duke, when ex- 
pecting Guido, is excellent. It presents us 
with a striking view of the instability of 
human happiness, and proves that “ man 
never 7s, but always to be blest.” The 
temptations to transcribe it are irresistible. 
—A month ugo, and I was happy; No ; 

Not happy, yet encircled by deep joy, 

Which, thouyh twas all around, I could not touch. 
But it is ever thus with happiness ; 

It is the gay to-morrow of the mind 

That never comes. — 

In order to further the execution of her 
plot, and to excite the “ green eyed mon- 
ster, jealousy,” in the too susceptible bosom 
of the Duke, the artful Isabella claims from 
Isidora some token of remembrance for 
Guido, and takes from her finger a ring, 
which had been the gift of the Duke. Isi- 
dora, fearful of the consequences, beseeches 
her to restore the ring ; but interrupted by 





Its early beauty: then your smile wus soft, 





the entrance of Guido, she retires to her 
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ehamber, leaving it in the possession of her 
subtle enemy, who gives it to Guido. 

At the feast prepared in celebration of 
Guido’s return, the Duke discovers the ring 
on his finger. This harrows up his very 
soul, and calls into action all the emotions of 
jealousy and rage. He instantly breaks up 
the feast; Guido intreats an audience, at 
which he declares his intention of that night 
quitting Mirandola. The Duke approves 
of his resolution, and takes leave of him. 
In his speech on this occasion, the author 
has been particularly happy. 

—— Farewell! yet wheresoerer you go, 

Still do not quite forget Mirandola. 

You kave had happy hours and pleasant thoughts, 
And I—have had some: in infancy 

I—(thv’ I was a prince) would not confide 

By son to hirelings, I have stood and watched 
You sleeping, (then I dared not own you, for 

My father liv'd,) while poor Bianca wept. 

Oh! I have watched you with a Cotter’s care, 
Thro’ many and many anight: ‘tis so; and now 
Mountains and stormy seas will come between 

Our hearts. While you are wandering, I shall be 
Shut in my pulace.—prisoned up,—u slave: 

What else are princes ever? but I'llwrite 

To Rome. 

Isidora desirous of retrieving the fatal 
ring, implores a meeting with Guido. They 
meet that evening in the garden. The Duke 
informed of this, by Isabella, hurries to the 
spot ; unperceived, he hears a part of their 
eonversation, rushes forward, and denounces 
the most horrid imprecations on his wife 
and son. Guido, he orders into the palace 
Court, for the execution of his vengeance ; 
Isidora is borne away senseless. At this 
crisis Count Lasti, the friend of Guido, 
hastens to the Duke, with the intercepted 
letters, whieh he had accidentally found in 
the Monk’s apartment. This developes the 

mystery : —the innocence of Guido is now 
proved. The Duke, recovering from the 
stupor into which he had fallen, recollects 
the dreadful situation of his son: he com- 
mands the attendants to haste and save him. 
But alas! the bloody sentence is past re- 
call;—the distant report of musquetry is 
heard, and the soul of Guido has for ever 
left its earthly habitation. The Duke upon 
hearing this, in agony exclaims, 
O my poor son! my son! 
Young victims—both—so young—so innocent. 
But they are gone. I feelas I could sleep— 
Sleep—hush! for ever. My poor son !— 
and expires. 

The principal emotions excited by the 


have not avoided this fault. 
racters, drawn merely for the purpose of ex- 
citing the feelings, though they may please 
for the moment, can never make a perma- 
nent impression on the mind. They please 
merely because we have not examined them 
closely. 
test of criticism, and consider their incon- 
gtuity, our pleasure immediately vanishes. 
Nothing unnatural can please long. The 
tragedy before us containg nothing that can 
be deemed extravagant or improbable ; no- 
thing from which the understanding revolts 
on the most mature deliberation, 
it is founded on fact, and the most promi- 
nent feature, that of a father marrying 


his still more wretched son, and the unhappy 
Isidora; and abhorrence of the detestable 
machinations of the wicked and ambitious 
Isabella and Gheraldi, the active and relent- 
less promoters of so much misery. 

The extreme sensibility of the Duke, the 
acuteness of his feelings and the naturul in- 
firmity of his temper, joined to the dark insi- 
nuations of Isabella and Gheraldi, and the 
strong presumptive evidence of the guilt of 
Guido and Isidora—these circumstances 
duly considered, tho’ no justification of the 
rash act of condemning his son to death, 
yet palliate the deed. Though our judgment 
unequivocally disapprove the act, we cannot 
help sympathizing with his misfortunes ; 
and compassion is so amiable a feeling that 
it is a pity to repress it. The character of 
the Duke is admirably adapted to represen- 
tation, and requires great abilities in the 
actor, to portray the different passions 
which alternately rule him with absolute 
sway. It isis an impressive lesson of the 
danger of suffering our passions to get the 
better of our reason. 

It is observed by a great critic, “* That 
great part of our pleasure in reading any 
work intended as a representation of the cha- 
racters, actions, or manners of men, arises 
from the plan or story being well conducted, 
and all the parts joined together with proba- 
bility and due connexion; from the senti- 
ments being suited to the characters, and 
the style to the sentiments. It is paying 
our author no small compliment, to say that 
he has succeeded in all these requisites ; es- 
pecially when we recollect that dramatic 
writers in their anxious attention to stage 
effect, not unfrequently “ o’erstep the mo- 
desty of Nature.” Writers of great ability 
Unnatural cha- 


When we once bring them to the 


Indeed, 





play, are pity for the unfortunate. Duke, 


the lady betrothed to his son, actually 


did happen. Let not this be considered ag 
any detraction from the merit of the author, 
In most of the plays, both in our own and 
other languages, the plots are borrowed 
either from History or some other source. 
Dramatists seldom devise them. Most of 
Shakspeare’s are taken from History or 
Novels: Otway’s are all borrowed. The 
only Plagiarism (if it may be so called) is 
the device of the ring, which seems to be 
borrowed from the enchanted handkerchief 
of Othello. 

Since the publication of Dr. Johnson's 
preface to the works of Shakspeare, a strict 
preservation of the unities of time, place, 
and action, has scarcely ever, even by the 
most festidious of critics, been insisted on. 
In Mirandola, they are without any appear- 
ance of restraint, preserved inviolate. We 
ought not to take leave of the subject, 
without expressing our acknowledgments to 
the author for the iatellectual treat he has 
afforded us, at the same time blending in- 
struction with amusement. 
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CURTAIN LECTURES. 
BY FRANCIS FREMUM, GENT. 
NO. IV. 


THE LITTLE GROCER. 














‘* By my life, this is my lady’s hand: these be her 
very C’s, her U’s, and her T’s; and thus makes she her 
great P’s. It is, in contempt of question, her hand.” 

Twelfth Nighi. 

Among the few tradesmen in the village of D—, 
there was uot one more polite or obliging than Mr. 
Timothy Gribble, the grocer. His shop was always 
kept in the nicest order, and his goods were allowed 
to be of the first quality and of the lowest prices. 
His industry and conduct had gained hima plentiful 
share of custom, and he appeared in a fair way of 
doing very well in the world. It has been very 
wisely ordained by Nature, to make up for the defi- 
ciency of form and dignity, that lit#le men should 
generally possess as much more pride and self- 
conceit, in proportion as they are wanting in person ; 
and where smallness of stature is accompanied by 
rather a plainish phiz, we very often find that flat- 
tery is the most pleasing, and more easily swallowed. 
Now, I do not mean to say that ail little men are 
thus inclined, but I believe most of them are so: I 
could give many instances, including myself, Francis 
Fremum, who am rather low, though not quite ugly ; 
but I repeat that Nature has taken pity on such 
unfortunate beings, and what she has denied in out- 
ward appearance, she has amply made up for inself- 
opinion. Timothy Gribble, then, was a little, dark- 
gray man; his legs, not quite those of a miniature 
Apollo; his eyes, small and far asunder; his large 
mouth, ever graced with a simpering smile, dis- 
closed a set of what had been teeth; but it was sup- 
posed, that in his apprenticeship he had made so free 
with the sugar and raisins of his master, as to cause 
the appearance of those few stumps which atill 


“served as masticators of their owner’s food. His 


appearance, in short, was plaiu and homely; yet he 








was the most susceptible little fellow in the whole 
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village, and not only fell in love himself, but fancied 
that many pretty damsels were admirers of bis owa 
elegant person. In the list of his customers was 
Captain Howard, anaval officer of some little pro- 
perty, who had retired to D—, to spend the last of 
bis days in peace and quietness. His family con- 
sisted of Miss Martha, a maiden sister, and Miss 
Fanny, his only daughter ; the latter was esteemed 
to be the prettiest girl in those parts. These two 
ladies often called on Mr. Gribble, in passing, to 
erder the necessaries for the house; and the little 
grocer had the audacity to suffer Miss Fanny’s 
beauty to get the better of his judgment, so far as 
to give rise to emotions of the tenderest kind. Now, 
my readers may laugh; but, pray, has it never hap- 
pened with them, that they have enjoyed many 
things in anticipation which can never really be 
theirs ; and while they imagine they could be happy 
with such and such things, have they not forgot how 
very difficult, if not impossible, the chance is that 
they shall ever attain them? If they have not done 
so, [am mistaken in my judgment of haman nature; 
I think most people have, and Timothy did no more. 
Miss Martha was a very precise, methodical body, 
and when she could not call, herself, at Mr.Gribble’s, 
she made her niece write her orders very distinctly, 
and send them by the servant. Timothy was one 
moraing busy in weighing sugar into half pounds, 
and ruminating on his hopeless passien, when Cap- 
tain Howard’s servant called with an order, and 
desiring that he would be punctual, as the articles 
were much wanted, she left the shop. The grocer 
opened the billet with a sigh (of what nature J shall 
leave young lovers to determine ;) but, what was his 
amazement! it contained only a few words; they 
ran thus:—“ [ have merely time to say, I shall be at 
the little wood at the foot of our garden field, this 
evening at oine o’clock.—F.H.” He rubbed his 
-eyes; he pinched himself, to ascertain whether or 
not he were in a dream: he flew to examine former 
orders of Miss Howard, and, on comparing them 
with this note, he found the writing precisely the 
same. He thought truly, that the young lady would 
be above playing a joke on him, and as confidently 
imagined his smiles and politeness bad won her 
heart. Itis acertain truth, that “what we wish, 
we believe.” Poor Timothy was too happy tv allow 
any obtrusive ideas to present themselves, and he 
thought night would never come, that he might 
shut up shop, and hasten to the appointed place. 
At seven o'clock, to the amazement of his appren- 
tice, he ordered all to be made fast, and, after a full 
hour spent in Adonising himself, he took the road 
to Bird-eye Cottage, the residence of the lady. It 
was a fine evening in February; a fall of suow the 
day preceding, followed by frost, had rendered the 
road at once lively and pleasant for the pedestrian ; 
aud though “tbe moon had not yet filled ber horns,” 
there was that clear and tranquil light, which, 
without making distant objects visible, throws a 
mild and mellow lustre on the frosted thorn bush 
and the cringing path-way. Our bero pursued his 
walk, alternately dreading and hoping success from 
this interview: as his imagination warmed, his pace 
quickened, so that he found himself at the happy 
spot considerably before his time. There could not 
have been chosen a more convenient place for meet- 
ings of this kind. The garden of Mr. Howard was 
situated at the back of his house; from it, ran a 
walk through the adjoining field, terminating in a 
small thicket. Here the Captain had a rustic seat 
placed, in which he was wont to smoke his pipe on 
a summer evening ; and sometimes the ladies would 
joia him with their work, to enjoy the concert of the 
feathered songsters, and admire the setting sun, as 
he sank in all his golden splendour behind the dis- 
tant mountains which bounded the prospect. Be- 
tween this seat and the gate, Mr. Gribble wandered ; 
aod many an anxious glance he cast up the walk, 
aad many a sigh he heaved, lest the lady should be 
detained by some untoward accident, and disappoint 
him. The village clock struck nine; and I question 


—— 


heart at the first toll of his death bell, than did poor 
Timothy, as the more peaceful sound of the clock 
burst on his ear. He again drew near the gate; an 
object appears at the further end of the walk, and 
he soon recognised the figure of Miss Fanny. I 
will not attempt to indulge my readers with a de- 
scription of the lovely girl, who, closely wrapt in a 
large cloak, stepped lightly on; suffice it, that each 
may picture the female be most admires, and having 
drest her in all the graces and attractions he can 
muster, he may imagine her still inferior to this 
lady. The little Grocer allowed her to open the 
gate, and then with trembling steps approached her. 
Not much versed in those affairs, he could not dis- 
tinguish the feeling which gave rise to the sudden 
ejaculation of ‘Mr. Gribble!” which broke from 
Miss Fanny. He fancied she was agitated as much 
as he was; and after a bow, not noticing her sur- 
prise, “I hope, Ma’am, I see you well. A fine 
night for a walk, Ma’am,” quoth he. Very fine, 
Sir,” rejoined the lady, in hesitating tones ; ‘ very 
fine.” “A charming place this for lovers, Ma’am,” 
continued the little man; “I assure you, Miss 
Howard, I am much bounden to you for the pleasure 
I now enjoy. Little did 1 think, when you were so 
kind as call at my shop, what the motive was; hem, 
hem: to be sure, Ma’am, you have a good judg- 
ment, that must be allowed. J only hope my con- 
stant endeavours to please will be the means of a 
continuance of your favors.” ‘ Certainly, certainly, 
Sir,” said Miss Fanny, who was thinking more of the 
shop than the Grocer did ; ‘* we have been satisfied 
with your conduct, and I am sure my aunt will con- 
tinue her countenance. But pray, Mr. Gribble, 
may I ask how you came here?” ‘Oh yes, Ma‘am; 
I came past the blacksmith’s shop, through the par- 
son’s field, crossed the road near the littlestream, and 
came round the old oak, that the folks at the cottage 
might not see me.” “I would inquire, Sir, what 
were your intentions in coming here?” ‘ What my 
intentions! honourable, I assure you! could you 
suppose otherwise? Oh, Miss! if you had known 
how long, how ardently I have adored you, you 
would long before this have appointed this meeting.” 
“This meeting! good heavens, Sir, what do you 
mean? Appointed! do you mean te say I appointed 
to meet you here?” ‘Certainly, Madam; I have 
your note in my pocket.” ‘ My note! you must be 
mad, Sir, or £ must be; where is this note you 
speak of?” 

With trembling fingers the grocer searched for his 
note, and put it without speaking into the lady’s 
hand, retiring a few paces while she examined it. 
At that moment, a cry of “* We have him, we have 
him,” burst on his ear, and before he could turn, 
Timothy found himself in the grasp of Mr. Howard’s 
butler. The Captain himself and two other ser- 
vants now pushed through the thicket, and in loud 
voices accused the unfortunate wight of robbing the 
hen-coop. Falling on his knees, Timothy implored 
for mercy; and the Captain, holding a lanthorn to 
his face, exclaimed, “ Little Gribble, the grocer, by 
G—d! Why, what the devil are you doing here?— 
and who are you, pray?” turning to the lady; 
Fanny! can I believe my eyes! why, I shall have 
more than my poultry stolen, I find. You villain, 
you thing of sugar and figs, what brought you 
here?” “I come, Sir, by—by—ap-pointment, in that 
la-lady’s hand, Sir.” The Captain snatched the 
hillet, and perused it by his lantborn. ‘ Why, you 
graceless baggage, would none but a grocer do for 
you? What! had you not barley-sugar and raisins 
enough at home, without setting up wholesale in the 
trade?” “assure you, Papa,” began the terrified 
girl; “I assure you”-—“ None of your assurances, 
Miss,” shouted the Captain; “ you have assurance 
enough for any one. Come home with me; and as 
for this thing here, there is snow plenty to cool his 
passion, Give it to the fellow before he goes.” 
With his daughter under his arm, the enraged Cap- 
tain hurried home ; while the servants, according to 
orders, pelted poor Timothy till he fairly took to 





appointment. He hastened on at full speed, even 
after he found he was not pursued, while, in rueful 
agony, he pondered on the double loss of his mistress 
and the custom of her family. In turning sharply 
round a corner, however, he ran full tilt against a 
person, who was hurrying towards the spot he had” 
left ; and he was so agitated, that he could scarcely 
get out an answer to the enquiry of “ Where the 
devil have you been, Sir?” ‘ Walking,” replied he 
at last. “ Walking! why, if this is your usual pace 
at awalk, you must make tolerable good speed when 
you run. But who are you, Sir?” ‘“ Timothy 
Gribble.’ ‘ What, the grocer? the very man I 
want. Hark ye, Sir; did you not receive a note 
from Mr. Howard’s family this morning?” “I did, 
Sir.” “ Well! and the contents? Zounds! do not 
hesitate, or Pll break every bone io your skin.” 
“ An appointment, Sir—” “ And you had the impu- 
dence to think it was intended for you?” “I was so 
foolish, Sir.” The pitiful tone in which the grocer 
pronounced these words, called forth a hearty laugh 
from the stranger, and dissipated his anger. ‘ Well, 
well, Mr. Gribble, I have your order for soap and 
candles, safe here ; so I would advise you to hurry 
home and send them, or Miss Martha will turn you 
off, depend on it.” I am out of her books already, 
Sir,” said Timothy; and he gave the stranger an 
account of his adventure. This was listened to with 
much apparent interest and anxiety; and when Mr. 
Gribble had told his tale, the stranger said, “ You 
must now be aware of your mistake ; go home, and 
I will make your peace with the family. But mind 
ye, let this affair go no further; prumise me, you 
will be secret.” “On the honour of a grocer, Sir,” 
replied Gribble, and so they parted. 

This stranger was a young gentlemanof handsome 
property in the neighbourhood ; he had been long 
acquainted with the Howards, and the consequence 
was he became much attached tu Miss Fanny, and 
she to him. Whether it was fear of her avnt, or a 
little of the romantic, I know not, but they had 
kept the matter to themselves, and had several 
meetings at the little rustic seat in the wood. Miss 
Fanny, at the time of sending the memorandum to 
the grocer, also wrote the little billet for her admirer, 
but in her hurry she had mis-directed them. Now, 
it is a most indubitable truth, that the utmost pains 
may be taken with the contents of a letter, but ifim.- 
properly directed, the work is of very little use. So it 
was with those of Miss Fanny ; the servant left the 
grocer his, according to its direction, and being in 
the secret, she was deputed to leave the squire’s 
also: the latter gentleman, however, past the day 
from home, and it was eight o'clock before it came 
to hand. I observed in Mr. Gribbles case that, 
‘“ what we wish we believe”, and I might here very 
properly remark, that when a person has, or thinks 
he has the worst of a bargain, he is always the first 
to discover there is a mistake. So it was with 
our young gentleman. The feelings of pleasure 
with which he opened his note were completely 
destroyed by the contents; “soap! candles!” ex- 
claimed he, “ why this must be for the grocer,” 
To the grocer he hied, but the groces’s shop was 
shut, and no one could tell him where the obse- 
quious maséer of it could be found: after waiting 
some time for his return, he set off to the cottage, if 
possible, to see Miss Fanny and have an explanation . 
It was on his way there, he fell in with Mr. Gribble 
as I have stated. 

The next morning the squire did what he should 
have done before ; he waited en the Captain, made 
known his affection for his daughter, was received 
with pleasure, and had the felicity of walking with 
her to the little rustic seat ; nor did they now, happy 
pair, feel in the least annoyed, because they were 
known, and they might walk without fear of in- 
terruption. They were soon after married. Mr. 
Gribble supplies them with their groceries; but a 
pang still shoots through his poor little heart, when 
he remembers the cruel disappointment his vanity 
received in the wood at the foot of the garden field 








whether the eriminal feels a greater palpitation of 





his heels, and fled from the scene of his terrible dis- 


of Bird-eye Cottage, 
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TO MISS E. H. 
—<——— 
Yes! ‘tis thyself, all gay and warm, 
As when my beating heart first met thee ; 
And still thine eye retains a charm 
That dares my bosom to forget thee. 


Yes! it is thee, and still the same, 
In all the bloom of youth and beauty. 
Yes! ‘tis the smile that lit the flame, 
Which banish’d reason, sense, and duty. 


But thou art chang’d; nor boots it now 

To learn what demon thus could move thee; 
Enough for me to know, that thou 

Art false, and I no more must love thee. 


Thou know’st not what my bosom felt 

When first I found thou could’st deceive me; 
Or e’en thy cruel heart would melt, 

And—no! thou can’st not now relieve me. 


Liverpool, 2.0. 


a a 
IMPROMPTU. 


Farewell, honour’d patrons, and kindest of friends, 
Tho’ as Dennis and Teague, here my mockery ends, 
Recollection will gladden your Actor’s retreat, 

*Till the pulse of the Man discontinues to beat. 


Now at parting, my bosom’s fond wish deign to hear, 


All your ventures abroad, mav prosperity crown, 
And each tide of the Mersey waft wealth to your town 


THE STEAM-PACKET; 
OR, A TRIP TO EASTHAM, AUGUST 5, 1821. 


—ailies< 
St. Nicholas’ showed me ’twas past three o’clock, 

As the flood-tide came pouring in basin and dock: 

On George’s Pier-head there were lasses in dozens, 
Parading with brothers, and sweethearts, and cousins, 
The ships were bedizened in colours so gay, 

And the sun o’er the whole threw a holiday ray. 

Some tripp’d o’er the dock-gates as feet as the wind, 
And left the dull town and its troubles behind. 

There were three of our party, some say ‘tis a curse, 
As an unsocial number; ’twis not so with us: 

Our spirits were veering toward a blithe quarter, 

And nore buoyant they grew as we neared to the water. 
Toward the stone steps we went speedily on, 

For we feared, as "twas late, that the packet was gone; 
3ut our fears were soon hush’d, fora sound, full of joy, 
Tho’ from boatswain-like lips, came with “ Hasthum 
a-hoy.”’ 

So we nodded assent, as the man gave a beck, 

And soon gained a birth midst the gentles on deck. 
There were tradesmen and clerks; there were masters 
and mates 3 

Some with brains in their pockets and lead in their pates ; 
There were belles from the docks, pretty venders of taste, 
But whose figures were spoilt by the length of their waists; 
Some were lounging on stools, some were picking their 























peers ven 
Lines written in thecottage, Newhy-bridge, on Sunday, 
August 5, 1821, after 36 years, abscnce.—By 8. W. 
Ry! 





le Lada 
Once it was his happy lot 

To own this little conny cot, 
Beneath whose healthy rustic shed 


ots 
teeth ; 
Some ogling themselves in the water beneath. 
Most of all were on deck, save a couple or so, 
Who sought for fresh air in the eabins below. 
Then the valves from the steam-builer, pufing and 
blowing, 
Set the wheels all to work and the paddles a-going: 
Then, casting the repes off, for Cheshire we bore, 
So pleasantly steering by Birkenhead’s shore, 
Arriving at Eastlian (let no person flout it, 
For "tis pleasant, all its woods clustering about it) 





























No anguished heart, no aching head; 

One fatal day, alas the while, 

He left his peaceful domicile ; 

Think, not, kind reader, he was rash, 

*T was not through choice, but want of cash. 


—><+> --~p-_— 


[FRosf THE THESPIAN] 























Mr. JOHNSTONE’S FAREWELL 
TO THE LIVERPOOL STAGE; 
As sung by him, on his benefit, on Friday evening, after 
performing the part of Sir Lucius O° Trigger in the 
Comedy of the Rivals. 
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Since first on these boards your protection I earn'd 


The hour-glass of Time, mighty often has turn’d, ( 


Were it not for a couple of strings to my bow, 
I'd have taken my leave of the stage long ago; 
But the Foung Lover's strain, e’er I thougitt to resign, | 

H 


r 


’ 


Made a thou 
So we took 
In talking c 


And counting each grain that has dropp’d, it appears Rowshé told us dtal such piteous sighing, 
The sum total of sand, comes to thirteen long years. | It brought te ho’ I'in not fond of crying. 


So to turn | 
Wenaoticed 
*T was the vir 
Who in priso 


We landed, and left ail th s and the fellows ; 

Three persons, one bundle, and two umbrellas. 

What! twoumbrellas? Yes, Sir; when we started 

We were fearful the pride of the day had departed ; 

And, if it should rain, we'd a handsome Leghorn, 

With a London silk hat, both, to guard from the storm; 

So wethought it were best, having these ends in view, 

As a measure of prudence, to take with us two. | 

Then we walked down a road, where the hedges smelt 
sweet, 

Till, somewhat fatigued, we looked out for a seat; 

And that was soon gained, "twas a stump of a tree, 

















Where we sat some ten minutes, unpack'd our Pohea; 
And made, wi 
A cheertul repast, in a cot that stood ni 





h the help of some buns, by the bye, 
h. 
The mistress, a pleasant dame, aged fifty two, 

nd excuses, but hoped all would do: 
1€ Was Spent 
rent 3 
eo’ matter; 


relish the latter; 






















If taxes, har 
3ut the dame 





) serious, 








66 TRG og f: et , 
debe re i Pp, Vhonk ii 4 is ata : 
By the powers I was snug in the Paddy !Vhack line. | dnd it happened in Cl 








' Tlaughed, but not wishi h 
In doubting the latter: 1 pro 
An hour or two at her cottage some ¢ | 
tre the long st ’s evenings had quite passed away. | 
So we perted, < eft the old lady quite merry, j 
| And hastened as fast as we could to the ferry ; 
| For some cried, in passing, ** Good speed, if you lack i’, | 
| Will be saving your legs, but be losing the packet.” | 
| Sure enough, when we got there, the packet was going, | 
Half a mile from the shore, the black smeke from her | 
| flowing. | 


Yet, alas! man must finish whate’er be his cast, 
And even the Pats can’t eternally last ; 

Ifa Thistle tho’ tough, like a Rose will decay, 
Sure a Shamrock of Erin can have but its aay. 





~ 













1 have blunder’d thro’ many zn Irishman’s part, 
No blunder I trust will be found in my heart, 

For ‘tis throbbing with thanks, as I fulter—Adieu ! 
And, oh ! how it aches now I’m going from you. 
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May the commerce of England increase with the year ; 


! 


} 
j 








So we stood and deplored our hard, piteous case, 

As six weary miles stared us full in the face ; 

And the dark murky clouds, to the westward a power, 

Seemed to threaten a storm, aye, in Jess than an hour. 

Another small party or to now arriving, 

Each person a different plan was contriving, 

Till all was disorder, wild uproar, and chaos, 

Till somebody mentioned a boat might convey us ; 

Then a dozen of fellows, from tap-room quite merry, 

Came and dabbled like ducks thro’ the mud, on the ferry, 

Toward a stout boat, high and dry on her quarter, 

Which with rollers and ropes they got down to the 
water 5 

Then getting some sails, rigged out in a minute, 

And two or three parties took refuge within it ; 

But the crew, tho’ the tide down the river was flowing, 

Had a penchant for sailing beyond that of rowing ; 

But the wind being foul, tack and tack was a bother, 

And much time was lost from one side to the other. 

We'd a quantum s £ of grumbitng and swearing 

When our vessel missed at the time of her wear- 























stays, 





i 
The a of the boat, like a tetotum vecring, 

Stood for Runcorn sometimes, then to Liverpool steering; 
And while her bluff bows the dark sea-wave was broach- 


ing, 





We saw the storm king in the 
lis black-driving scud to the 
gritnly he frowned as } 

lightning 

And earth, air, and ocea? 

Then a wag at the helm, with ¢ 








1, the 














tance approaching ; 
3 in niction, 


e hung o’er the ocean. 








: 4 
hunder pealed 


ned wrapt in a cloud. 


counterfeit sorrow, 





Cried, ** My good folks, I fear we shall stay here till 
morrow 3 
Or lay too off 








" 


We were all sa 





Garston till daylight is dawning ; 
Or stick on a sandbank till four in the morning.” 
Quoth one to his rib, ** I fear ds i 
“Vis, my love, the award of’ a sabb 
tere a torrent of rain stopped this terri 
wetting beth croakers complete to t 
ing scantily clethed for such wint > weather, 
’e packed ourselves closely like herrings together 5 
While the rain like a deluge came faster and faster, 
And the ropes tore the stuff from each gentleman's 
castor. 

The ladies bewailed their draggled-tail laces. 

As the wet ribbons flapp’d in their terror-struck faces; 
The blue lightnir ished trom the thunders dread ire, 
At each plash o oar the waves scemed all on fire ; 
But we sat all secure "midst this hubbub and racket, 
“ach cursing ill fortune in missing the packet 5 

Pill drownme ng, before twelve o'clock 

ely landed at fam'd George’s Dock. 
Liverpool. G.R 
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a PPR IT ra " . vines une 
CRITICAL SITUATIONS IN 
PILAUTT'S. 
SITUATION V. 

(Number 5 of Sturges.) 

ae 

White to move and win. 



































THE PLAY. 
Wy 24-—_19 w. 6— 9 
b. 15—-24 b. 30—23 
w. 30—26 we 9—29 
b. 21-30 | WHITE Wint. 
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The Traveller. 
LETTERS FROM ASIA. 








[Now FIRST PUBLISHED IN ENGLAND.] 





[Continued from our last.] 





[No. 8.] 

The Bazars are covered streets, lined on 
each side with merchandize. Those occu- 
pied by the Greeks, Armenians, and Jews 
display, at one view, a portion of the manu- 
factures of every nation. At first sight, one 
would suppose them immense warehouses ; 
but on closer investigation it will be found, 
that divided into a greater number of small 


shops, each contains, within, a quantity of 


those articles that are exposed as patterns 
and samples ou the outside. The effect pro- 
duced is delightful: jewellery, furs, pelisses, 
Persian silks and Cashmere shawls, together 
with the innumerable productions of Eu- 
rope, gratify the eye, while perfumes brought 
from every part of the Eastern continent 
render the air extremely fragrant. 

In the countenances of the owners, how- 
ever, every thing that is base and con- 
temptible may be seen, forming as great a 
variety, although of a less pleasing nature, 
as their articles of traffic. The Jews always 
refer you to one of their sect, provided they 
have not the article inquired for, and consi- 
der cheating the remainder of their fellow- 
tradesmen as a part of their profession. 
They are not so much to be blamed, when 
we consider, that, were they to practise ho- 
nesty, few would be willing to give them the 
deserved praise. On the other hand, the 
Greeks, and some few of the Armenians, 
commit the same act, and cover their vil- 
lainy with the mask of religion. 

The Bazars occupied by the Turks, are 
in that part of the city called Turk-town; 
and as the votaries of our religion have not 
been suffered to reside in that quarter, nei- 
ther has our vice of dishonesty made its ap- 
pearance there. Riches in equal profusion 
are displayed in their shops, frequently un- 
attended by their owners, and exposed to the 
multitude without any dread of robbery. 
I questioned one of the Turks, through my 
interpreter, on the policy of leaving property 
thus exposed, it being, as I considered, an 
encouragement to dishonesty. His answer, 
although severe, was just: “ We have no In- 

Jidels among us!” 
On benches covered with carpets and 


amusing themselves, when not asleep, by 
smoking, drinking coffee or sherbet, and 
playing with their long beards, or furs with 
which their dresses are decorated: each has, 
however, a string of beads which seems a fa- 
vourite plaything; not to remind them of 
their prayers, as among Catholics, but mere- 
ly by way of variety in beguiling time, while 
slaves are replenishing their pipes. 

The Egyptian Bazar is regarded with 
dread by every Christian, as the plague is 
frequently contained in bales of merchan- 
dize brought from Africa; and in walking 
through or near the entrance, the utmost 
care is taken not to allow any part of the 
garments to come in contact with its con- 
tents. 

There is also a Bazar expressly for the 
sale of women, into which no Christian is 
allowed to enter. From Georgia, Circassia, 
and other parts of Asia, they are conveyed 
to Constantinople. ‘Those found unsaleable 
are brought to Smyrna, where they are pur- 
chased by the Turks, and, although slaves, 
are considered as wives, and are treated, as 
far as I can learn, with equal kindness. 
Their value is estimated by weight, beauty 
being considered of minor importance ; and 
should one be found possessing an extraor- 
dinary quantity of flesh} she may rest satis- 
fied that her journey will not extend beyond 
the capital. 
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EAUTIES OF ENGLAND. 


No. Ty. 
DERWENTWATER. 
—_— 
*¢ Heavens! what a goodly prospect spreads around, 
Of hills and dales and woods and lawns and spires.” 
Thompson. 





Were we to attempt to describe all the beanties 
of this master-piece of nature, our task, though 
delightful, would be endless; and we shal] therefore 
content ourselves with merely endeavouring to give 
our readers as good an idea as iv our power within 
the compass of a few columus. The lake extends 
about three miles and a-half from north to scuth, 
and is two miles in breadth. The stations from 
which you can obtain general views are iunumerable, 
and the opinions as to the superiority of these stands 
are various: the traveller must judge for himself, 
The appearance of Derwentwater was once admir- 
ably characterised by an ingenious person, who, ou 
first seeing it, exclaimed, “ Here is beauty indeed ! 


and as transparent as chrystal, Its surface is 
variegated with islands which are adorned by woods 
and rise over the watery plain in the most pleasing 
forms. On the western side over the thick woods of 
Egremont and Newland, appear vallies with green 
and cheerful fields amidst dark aud rocky cliffa; a 
contrast more beautiful than words can express ; 
the north end exhibits a geutle and peaceful land- 
scape; the southern part is of a gloomier cast. Fal- 
con Crag rears his dark and majestic head over the 
lake, and a wilderness of broken pointed rocks in a 
semi-circular form, present the most dismal appear- 
ance ever beheld in the wildest forms of convulsed 
nature 

At Lowdone, rustling through a chasm in the 
mountain, is seen the famous waterfall, the Niagara 
of the lake. 
beginning to give way and hang over the road in a 


The crags named Lowdone banks are 


suspending attitude; and the traveller may feel 
rather alarmed to hear that not many years ago a 
large stone fell from the brow and quite filled up 
the road, This place reminds one strongly of the 
passes over the Alps, where the guide cautions the 
stranger to keep silent, lest the agitation in the air, 
occasioned by his voice, should loosen the threaten- 
ing snow and prove his destruction. * Part of this 
mountain is known by the name of Lady’s Rake, 
from a tradition that a beautifal young lady of the 
Derwent-water family, in the time of some public 
disturbance, escaped pursuit by climbing a preci- 
pice which had been thought inaccessible. A ro- 
mantic district seldom wants a legendary story to 
hallow it in our remembrance. These rocks were 
formerly inhabited by eagles, but they are now be- 
come extinct. 

Ou the summit of Castle-crag are the remains of 
a fort, and much freestone has been collected from 
the ruins. 
and erected to guard the pass and secure the trea- 


these mountains, 


It is supposed to be of Roman origin, 
sures concealed in The Saxons 
maintained it for this purpose. The whole of Bor- 
rodale was given to the monks of Furness Abbey, 
by Adam de Derwentwater, ancestor to the late 
family of that name, aud by them this luxuriaut 
retreat was enjoyed till the dissolution in the time 
of Henry the Eighth, The last Earl of that unfer- 
tunate house perished, as is well kuown, in the un- 
successful rebellion of 1715 by the hand of the exe- 
cutioner, though great interest was made to save 
The estates became furfeited, the honours 
Thas fell this 
noble and ancient family, of whom it might be 


him. 
extinct, aud the blood attainted. 


justly said, that “ all the daughters were fair and 
sons valiant.” 

The rocks surrounding Derwentwater elevate 
their heads in every fantastic shape, Jowder-stone, 


on the right of the road, is a mountain in itself; it 








lies like a ship on its keel, aud you may shake hands 
under it, The whole length is 62 feet, circumfer- 
32,090 feet, and weight about 1771 
Originally it is supposed to have fallen from 


ence 84, solidity 





tons. 
the mountains. 
There is a floating island in this lake which makes 





Beauty lying in the lap of horror!’ In the midst 


of a spacious amphitheatre, surrounded by the most 





cushions, the proprietors sit cross-legged, | 


picturesque mountains, an extensive sheet of water 
is spread out before your cyes, shining like a mirror, 


its appearance about once every six or seven years, 
Various reasons have been assigued for this pheno- 


menon, but the cause still remains a matter of 
doubt and speculation, The poet Laureat, Southey, 
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resides here, and in the midst of this delicious retire- 
ment dedicates his talents to the improvement of 


mankind both in history and poetry. Nothing can | hom 


be imagined more truly happy than the routine of 
life which this writer enjoys : in the midst of an 
affectionate family, and a beautiful region, happiness 
seems to smile upon him with superior benignity ; 
his pleasures are of the first order, arising from a 
cultivated imagination and a benevolent disposition, 
while his only empluyment is that of securing for 
himeelf a place in the annals of immortality. 

In the midst of the lake is an island which still 
retains the name of St. Herbert, from an ancient 
report that it was once the residence of a priest of 
that denomination. In order to avoid the inter- 
course of man, and that nothing earthly might 
divert his attention from unceasing mortification 
aad prayer, this holy man made choice of this 
island for his abode. No situation could be better 
adapted for his purpose. He was surrounded by 
the lake whence he received his diet ; on every hand 
the distant sound of waterfalls excited in the mind 
of the recluse the most solemn strains of meditation, 
aad lulled turbulent thoughts to repose; his daily 
prospect extended to lofty rocks and mountains, 
impressing his soul with strong ideas of the might 
and majesty of his creator suitable to the grandeur 
of the scene. Silence here seemed to have taken up 
her eternal abode, at least silence occasioned by the 
perpetual absence of society, for the awful stillness 
is frequently disturbed by tremendous hurricanes. 
Ia this place the priest erected a hermitage, the 
remains of which are still visible. Derwentwater 
abounds in legendary tales; we will cite another, 
aud then have done. 

Ia the bloody contests between the White and Red 
Roses it chanced that Lord Clifferd was slain the 


day before the battle of Towton, leaving an only | B&O 


son, then an infant, named Henry. The Duke of 
York sought to revenge the cruelties of the father 
wpon this child ; but he was fortunately concealed 
frem the Duke’s resentment by the peasantry of 
this district, who brought him up as a shepherd ; nor 
did he know his real origin till he had attained the 
age of twenty four.—Our tale proceeds no fusther. 
MONTMORENCI. 











Miscellaneous. 


ADVENTURE WITH A BEAR. 


Cleveland (Ohio) June 26.—On the 26th ult. a son 
of Mr. Adam Miller, of Troy township, about 17 
years of age, had occasion to pass through a piece of 
wood, which extended about four miles: having pro- 
eeeded about a mile, he discovered at a short distance a 
bearandthreecubs. Being entirely destitute of weapons 
ef defence, he endea to frighten them off by hal- 
ie _ the old bear ~ amped —_ a ay 

wm, and he to a sapling al inches in 
diaureter, and free of limbs to the height of forty feet. 
"Phis he ascended, and the bear followed. At the height 
of ten or twelve feet she was so near him he gave her a 
kick, and she sli to the bottom. She immediatel 
ye-ascended, while he exerted himself to climb be: 
her reach; but she again overtook him, and, as he 
heicked at her, she tore his right foot badly, took off his 
shoe, and again fell to the ground. She then followed 
him up the third time, and fell without doing him any 
jajury. He had now ascended the sapling about twenty 
feet, but 
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the ground the bear started from him about a rod, when 
he recovered and ran. She followed thirty or forty rods 
and gave up the chase, and the young man reached 

e in safety.—The above Saniitin were communi- 
cated by Mr. Miller himself, who is a respectable citizen 
of Troy, in this county.-New York Paper. 


Chit Chat. 


CROSS PURPOSES; 
OR, ** TANT MIEUX TANT PIS.” 
— 


A.—I have to inform you that I was married since I 


saw you. 

B.—So much the better. 

A.—Not so much the better; for my wife proved an 
arrant shrew. 

B.—So much the worse. 

A.—Not so much the worse; for she brought me a 
fortune. 


B.—So much the better. 

A.—Not so much the better; for with the money I 
bought a number of sheep, which died of the rot. 

B.—So much the worse. 

oe ae the worse ; for I sold the wool, and 
with the luce I bought a house. 

B.—So much the better. 

A.—Not so much the better; for my house was 
burned. 

B.—So much the worse. 

A.—-Not so much the worse ; for my wife was in it. 














A DEAR SHAVE. 





Among che many humorous stories told of the happy 
ari the jate Mr. Sheridan possessed in getting rid of a 
troublesome creditor; or, in the language of St. James's, 
“ BILKING A DUN:” whatever such stories display in 
delicacy of execution, we believe few show more origi- 
nality of invention than one told of the mother of a 
late unsuccessful candidate for the representation of a 
northern county. ‘The lady in question resided most 
of the year at the country mansion of her Lord, who 
was agreat agriculturist ; and, as agriculturists, in those 
days, were occasionally troubled with an epidemic 
now raging, vulgarly denominated want of cash, the 
noble mansion was, every morning, haunted by some 
tradesmen, whose attendance could have been dis- 
sed with. Among others, a cooper, who was alike 
distinguished by the importunity of his demands and 
the blackness of his beard, one morning happened to 
escape the porter, and found his way into the library, 
where the Bay of the mansion had just finished puff- 
ing a little hair-powder over the hoary honours of her 
Lord. The unwelcome tub-hooper presented his 
grubby visage, but the lady, like a true daughter of 
Eve, could not be * put out.” ** Are you not ashamed 
(says she) to come here with such a beard?” The 
cooper made some excuse about bad razers. ‘ Well, 
sit down then (returned the lady) here is an excellent 
case: J always shave Sir John; and shall shave you, 
too, before you go out of this house.” The cooper 
was in amazement; the scarlet blushes of surprise 
shone through his sun-burnt face; he would have re- 
fused the proffered honour, but all in vain; her lady- 
ship would take nodenial. ‘Tubs was placed in a chair 
intended for a nobler burden, a milk-white napkin 
spread over his bosom, and the lather-brush of the 
worthy Baronet condemned to scrub over his bristly 
snout. The operation over (we shall not say how) the 
half-petrified cooper was released from “ durance vile,” 
and her ladyship, making him a low courtesy, said, 
ss Now, Mr. Cooper, you have a bill against Sir John 
for 18s. 6d. ; I never shave under one guinea; so if you 
will just pay the half-crown in balance, we shall be 

uits.” Tie story got wind; and the cooper hooped 

the tubs for the good women in the neighbourhood 
which were in decay; and, indeed, it was at times 
whispered, by the gude-men, that the tubs were left 
out in the sun by the wives, to afford a pretence to call 
the cooper, and hear a second edition of his story. 
The avaricious dog was certainly amply indemnified 
for his ‘dear shave,” by the extraordinary notoriety 
into which it brought him ; but it was observed, ever 
after, that when any thing was said about “taking off 
beards,” he was in use to stroke his chin between his 


EEE 


CANNIBALS. 


The extraordinary passengers, who landed at Dover 
a few weeks since, were visited by numbers of the inha. 
bitants; it is said that they are natives of the interior 
of the Brazils, about 600 miles inland; that in their 
habits they are Cannibals: they are exceedingly timid 
at the approach of strangers, fearing they intend im- 
— them; nor can their agitations be soothed until 
a mutual kissing of hands, as a token of peace, excites 
confidence. The man is about five feet two inches, 
and the woman rather shorter; the child is well formed, 
and of good features. ‘The man and woman wear ear 
and mouth ornaments which do not accord with our 
idea of decorative elegance; the ears are stretched until 
they become sufficiently distended to admit a large cork 
nine inches in circumference, which is embedded in 
the ear, and hangs down upon the shoulder; the lower 
lip has incisions made in it, and is then stretched out 
until it extends sufficiently to contain a similar cork, 
which projects the lip to a monstrous size. The man 
has attempted to escape from the room where they were 
confined, by climbing up the chimney, with the child 
in his arms, but was diseovered. Their food consists 
of the raw flesh of animals. When first taken, they 
refused all kinds of sustenance; and it was only on 
condition of their being treated with a live monkey, 
they could be induced to take any food. They left 
Dover on Friday, in company with the Frenchman 
who has brought them over for the metropolis, where 
they are to be exhibited for the amusement of the Lon. 
doners.— Maidstone Journal. 





Pe late General Scott, phx mage = his suceess 
gaming, was one evenin v with 
Count di Artois and the ake dev Chases at Pain 
when a petition was brought up from the widow of a 
French officer, stating her various misfortunes, and 
praying relief. A plate was handed round, and each 

ut in One, two, or three louis-d’ors; but when it wae 

eld to the General, who was going to throw for a 
stake of five hundred louis-d’ors, he said, “Stop a 
moment, if you please, Sir; here goes for the widow !”” 
The throw was successful, and he instantly swept the 
whole into the plate, and sent it down to her. 





A handsome monument, from the chisel of Bacoa, 
has just been erected in the chapel of Hebdenbridge, 
near Halifax, in Yorkshire, to the memory of the late 
Rev. Dr. Fawcett, who was, for above half a century, 
the pastor there. 





The Statue about to be erected to the memory of the 
late Sir Joseph Banks, is to be executed by Mr. Chan- 
try, and placed up in the hall of the British Mugeum. 





When, in 1791, the British lay before the fort of 
Gooty, it was pronounced at the deliberations of a Mi- 
litary Council, as it looks, me agen This report 
was delivered to Major Gowdie, commanding; he 
bluntly replied, ‘« I have got the order in my pocket to 
-* it!” And on the morrow-he assaulted and car. 
ried it. 





Irish Murders Extraordinary.—Every thing in Yre- 
land aypesss to be a. Irishmen are killing fel- 
lows: Irishwomen, very devils for killing. But what 
is still more curious, even a bog could not move a 
little from its place, without a t deal of killing ; 
for it left Kill-maleady, choked the road to Kili-bride, 
and was _—_ stopped by the Engineer Kill-aly !— 
The story of the Kern from Kill-many going to Kill- 
more, is inferior to this new example.—Correspondent. 


Corresponvence. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
S1m—Is the demand of one shilling, by the Exchange 
Keeper, for showing the rooms, and suffering strangers 
to go upon the Town Hall, legal ? 
That he should be compensated for his trouble is 
reasonable ; but, if he have a demand, is it not on the 














— and thumb, and shake his head in the way peop 
to 





the old bear was soon at his heels a fourth time, 
gavght his left foot, and both fell together. On reaching 


do when they meet one who has left them a bi 
pay: 


generosity of the visiters? : 
A STRANGER. 
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TO THE EDITOR. 
—_— 
Sin,—The letter of Leguleius, in your Kaleido- 
is before me, and 1 will trouble you with a 
few lines in reply, which I hope you will be kind 
enough to insert as soon as your Own convenience 
will permit. 

I regret that Leguleius should so seriously regard 
the opinion communicated to him, viz. ‘ That to 
shine as an attorney, study was by no means requi- 
site, and, that all that was necessary to be known 
was a little practice.” The absurdity of this dictum 
is so apparent that I imagine it must have proceeded 
from some ingrossing or writing clerk in an at- 
toruey’s office, who, from his station, cannot but 
have seen the common routine of business and 
picked up some points of practice in some particular 
proceedings, and therefore vainly concludes, “ that 
all that is necessary to be known isa little practice.” 

You, Sir, 1 doubt not, are well aware that this is 
not “ all that is necessary” to constitute a skilful 
attorney, and will agree with me in the observation 
of a legal writer of some eminence in this depart- 
ment, (the late Mr. Watkins) that “ the study of 
the laws of a country, and especially the laws which 
have been accumulating for many, many centuries, 
must necessarily be attended with labour.” This 
alone should convince Leguleius “that a little 
learning is not altogether unbecoming in a professor 
of the law,” tostimulate him torenew his exertions in 
the attainment of legal knowledge, (uniting it how- 
ever with a competent degree of practice), and not 
to rest content with “ a Jiétle,” if he desire “ to 
shine” in a profession, which, as the same writer 
well observes, “ affurds a field for the exertion of 
the most transcendant abilities.” 

AMATOR LEGIS. 








IM PROVISATORI. 


i 


TO THE EDITOR. 


eee eel 

Sin,—Before I proceed with my narration per- 
mil me te observe, that not a few errata have crept 
into my last, I suppose through the inadvertency of 
your compositor. You will be very well aware how 
ready people would be to attribute them to my 
ignorance ; and as I do pretend to know something 
about the subject I am treating, I hope that those 
who perceive them will not hesitate in acquitting 
me of the above mentioned charge. Two things I 
will remark ; that the lady’s name is Licori Purte- 
nopea and not Parsenopea ; and the poet’s,of whom 
I speak to day, instead of Sgnicci, Sgriccit. This 
name is not unknown in foreign parts. In his ear- 
liest youth, Sgricci gave the most indubitable signs 
of his calling, which, however, did not in the least 
obstruct his father’s plans for the future career of 
his son. The dry studies, to which be was com- 
pelled to apply, so far from depressing his talent 
for poetry, only seemed to increase and strengthen 
it by opposition. But soon after the decease of his 
father he made his public appearance as Improvisa- 
tore, first at Florence and some other cities of Tus- 
eany, then at Venice and Milan, and came as the 
first of his art to Rome, where, during ‘he Lent of 
1818, he gave four public academia, in the Palazzo 
di Venezia, and was honoured with a golden medal 
by the Academia Tiberina. He was accustomed 
to declaim his poems without the assistance of 
music, and was more master of his muse than the 
poetess before described, but whose weakness (no, 





I will rather call it delicacy) gave a peculiar charm 


to her productions, His pronunciation was Tuscan, 
but his declamation was remarkably agreeable, full 
of natural fire, at the same time without any vio- 
lence, and above all remarkably distinct; for in- 
stance, he was able to represent three or four persons 
in dramatic interlocution without any buffoonery 
in the imitation of voices, but merely by a slight 
motion of his body assuming the situation of the 


PART OF A LETTER FROM ROME, 


“T attended the fourth Academia that Signor 
Tomaso Sgricci gave, when the following three 
subjects were drawn, Le nozze di Amore e Psiche in 
Terzini, La morte di Saffo in versi sciolti, and 
La morte di Socrate, a tragedy with choruses in 
three acts. What shall I—what can I say in praise 
of the poet? I might perhaps have been able to 
give you some idea of my feelings at the time, 
when, glowing with enthusiasm, I d ded the 
wide staircase of the palace into the cold night air : 
but now I would not attempt to give any judg- 
ment; it would be sacrilege. You perceive, my dear 
friend (kind reader, it now should stand) that I 
am an enthusiastic believer in these things—I 
know many are not; excuse my transports. 

“ The next morning, I and a friend paid the young 
poet a visit; he seemed much pleased at the warm 
interest our northera hearts took in his success, 
and by his agreeable conversation ensured a conti- 
nuance of it. He showed a thorough knowledge of 
history; and was well acquainted with the present 
state of European affairs. Would to God that all 
Italians thought as he did! Of the ancient poets 
he seemed the most thoroughly acquainted with the 
Greek tragedians; and was persuaded that they 
alone could free the Italian stage from the dominiou 
of the French style. 

* When we were making inquiries concerning his 
art, he would sometimes answer, ‘it so comes into 
my head;” or, *I could not do otherwise ;’ but that 
was the most satisfactory answer we could obtain 
from him.* On our asking him if he ever wrote 
verses, he answered, ‘I have often attempted it, 
and have succeeded in bringing a few small pieces 
to the light; but they were so little to my satisfac- 
tion when I saw them io black and white before me, 
that I tore themimmediately. If J attempt to write 
down a large poem, my ideas which run on much 
faster than my pen, get so confused, that it makes 
my head giddy. Besides, we Improvisatori, have a 
superstition, that we lose our talent as svon as we 
begin to write; and, although I do not believe in 
such things, yet I feel that the Improvisatore be- 
comes me better than the writer.” 

“On the 10th of April the Academia Tiberina 
gave the soirée, in which he was to be presented 
with a golden medal. As all the tickets were dis- 
posed of, the poet himself went with us to procure 
us seats. A speech in honour of poetry and the 
honoured poet opened the ceremony. Afterwards 
the same subject was sung in various measures of 
Latin and Italian verse, by the different members 
of the academy ; and at last the decree was endowed 
with the golden medal. Now, one of the academi- 
cians collected the suffrages, and drew the two fol- 
lowing subjects, Coriolano in versi sciolti, and, La 
morte di Lucrezia a tragedy in three acts with 
choruses, Sgricci surpassed himself this day, and 
towards the end no one even dared to say bravo, 
or to applaud, so great was their silent delight. 
We afterwards found the poet in an adjoining room, 
stretched on a sofa, in a half swoon, and his mother 
told us that after a very long improvisatu he often 
fell into this state, which sometimes lasted for many 
hours, and shook bis health very much. When | 
saw Sgricci a few days after, he seemed to be very 
much dissatisfied with his last tragedy, and said the 
cause of the great exhaustion, which had overpowered 
him after the conclusion, and which had lasted 
almost the whole night through, was a sentiment 
of insufficiency ; ‘for,’ continued he, 1 treated this 
same subject in a public academia some months 
since, and when it fell into my hauds this time I 
was doubtful whether I should not refuse it; (and 
1 certainly should have had good reason for doing 
so) or, whether I should seek to change the action 
and characters of the piece so as to efface the for- 
mer from my recollection; this doubt puzzled me, 
and aun old superstition of our art, forbidding us to 








*Tintend in the continuance of this correspondence to 


decline any theme proposed, determined me for the 
latter; but now I repent my too great haste.’” 
Thus far I have taken a view of the higher class 
of Improvisatori seen in a poetical light or point of 
view, and ere long I hope to lay it before you in 
another. Now let us—but hold! I have engrossed 
my kind reader and you, Mr. Editor, long enough; 
therefore, leaving the remainder to another time, 
let us now shake hands, and 1 will retire—I am 
yours, &c. 7.7. 








WIDOW GOODMAN’S CASE. 
a 
TO THE EDITOR. 


—=—>__ 
“We must speak by the card, or equivocation will undo us.’ 
Hamiet. 


S1r,—I have to protest against what I cannot 
but consider an unfair occasion, taken by your 
correspondent, subscribing himself, “A very Old 
Man,” to lay down the law on mutual promises of 
marriage, stating at the same time, that the doctrine 
promulgated in my observations on Widow Gooid- 
man’s case, was calculated to mislead. 1 hereby 
disavow any intention of misleading the Widow, or 
any of your fair readers, and request a re-perusal of 
the Widow’s case, the Old Man's reply, and my re- 
joinder; and, if they can in any one of those com- 
positions find the slightest hint in support of the dog 
trine of mutual promises of marriage, then will 
plead guilty to the charge. 1 must confess, | have 
not been able to discover any such doctrine, and 
most assuredly, in my observations on the Widew’s 
case, I wrote under an impression that the promise 
she had made to Mr. Tardy, was an ex parte one; 
or, in other words, that he had asked, and she had 
promised; for I could not discover that Mr. Tardy 
had promised in return. Assuming then, as I ac- 
tually understood the case, that the Widow only 
had promised, | still contend my law to be correct, 
and that such promise was void, for want of cot. 
sideration ;—namely, Mr. Tardy’s promise in return. 
If, however, it is to be understood that Mr. Tardy 
also promised, then there was a mutuality of pro- 
mise, and the “very Old Man” is correct in his 
law, whilst I am incorrect in mine. I am aware 
that legal disquisitions can afford little amusemene 
to the readers of the Kaleidoscope, and I did not 
expect, that my playful effusion in behalf of the Wi- 
dow, would have called forth a long string of legal 
cases, to which none of your readers can possibly 
refer, until a circulating law library shall have been 
established for their benefit. For myself I must 
say, in legal phraseology, that I was completely 
taken by surprize, when I read your correspondent’s 
essay on mutuul promises of marriage, which was 4 
subject that never entered my mind whilst consider- 
ing and writing upon the Widow’s case. At all 
events, Mr. Editor, your fair readers will have de- 
rived some valuable knowledge from my blunder, 
if such it be, being now legally informed, they may 
safely accept verbal promises of marriage, but must 
not make any in return, until perfectly convinced of 
the truth and devotion of their lovers.* This is a 
source of consolation to me, and T am also grateful 
in learning that I have contributed to the amuse- 
ment of the old gentleman; but I beg to suggest, 
before we begin to dispute npon a legal question, 
that the case be made a special one, so that the 
facts may be agreed upon and fully understood by 
both parties, befure we proceed to argue; for it 
has been well and truly observed, “ that the law js 
as pice as a new laid egg.” ours, 

MARCUS REDHEAD, 
* It must be expressly understood, I am here alluding 
to mutual verbal promises of marriage, which as youg 
old correspondent truly observes, are yet good in law: 
though I am persuaded that few of such class of pro- 
mises can ever be the subject of inquiry in a Court of 
Justice ; as most lovers when they woo, seldom have a 





of need. 








tespective persona, 


touch upon this subject again, and treat it more at large. 


third person present, to act the part of a witness, in ease 
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EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 
—— 
TO THE EDITOR. 
— <— 

S1r,—There are few persons of taste in Liverpool 
who have not been highly gratified by the contem- 
plation of the figure of Baron Swedenborg, in Ma- 
dame Tussaud’s splendid exhibition of wax work. 


Bearing in mind the peculiarity of his religious h 


tenets, and the mild enthusiasm of his character, 
it may probably be classed amongst the best exe- 
cuted specimens of art in the collection. One 
peculiar tenet is, I believe, that all after death are 
to be of the same profession in the next world that 
they exercise in the present. A follower of the 
Baron’s, who is at present employed in breaking 
stones for the road between Ormskirk and Liver- 
pool, in order to lose no opportunity of doing good, 


was engaged, while seated in a tombstone in Walton | 1; 


Church-yard duriug the time of taking his homely 
meal, in an arduons attempt to convert that humble, 
but efficient member of the church, the sexton, 
who was busily employed in preparing the last 
receptacle for the dead. He might perhaps have 
made some impression on his auditor, had he not 
rather unluckily adverted to the arrangement which 
he asserted was to take place in a future state as 
to identity of employment; but here old Neddy, 
with a shrewedness that might have reflected no 
Pisgrace on his celebrated prototype the grave dig- 
ger in Hamlet, immediately observed, that, he did 
naw profess t’ know a great deeol o’ th’ scriptur, 
but this he beleeft, that let things goo heaw they 
meet i’ th’ tother world, folk were ¢ live for ever ; 
and toimes were bad enuff wi him vneaw, but theere 
he should ha now’t at aw t? do, and what mut be- 
eome o’ sich as him?” This unexpected observa- 
tion put an end to the controversy, and old Neddy’s 
eonversion is postponed sine die—Yours, 
Liverpool. 








TO THE EDITOR. 
—>_—. 


Sin,—The writer recollects having formerly had 
the pleasure of perusing in the Old Series of the 
Kaleidoscope a selection of epitaphs, under the 
motto, “ Memento Mori.” Now he would in a 
modest and respectful manner ask for what reason 
they have been discontinued in the New Series. 

To him (and he fancies not to him alone) they 
formed a bighly entertaining as well as instructive 
part of the work; and he would feel a great plea- 
sure in noticing their re-appearance therein, 

Having by him a collection of rather remarkable 
epitaphs, he would occasionally forward a few for 
your insertion (if agreeable) when not otherwise 
better supplied. —Your obedient servant, 

Liverpool. JOSEPHUS. 


[See a Note to Correspondenis.} 








STEAM BOATS AND COACHES. 
—— 
t+ Having lately given a variety of communications 
favourable to Steam Boats, we cannot refuse to insert 
the following letter on Coach Travelling; although we 
do not think the writer takes so good a view of the ques- 
tion as he might have done. 


—_—— 


TO THE EDITOR. 
——— 


§1n,—The advantages we derive from an institution, 
unknown to our forefathers, are neither few nor small. 
Our ancestors found their = from one distant town to 
another with considerable difficulty, accompanied with 
mueh expense and loss of time. We travel expedi- 
siously, safely, and cheaply, by means of regular stage 
eoaches. One advantage, of no mean importance, is, 
shat the traveller is eased of all care when he.arrives at 
the end of his journey ; he has only himself to provide 





to others. 

The public are much benefited for a large proportion 
of taxes raised from these establishments, which must 
otherwise fall on those things which would affect indivi- 
duals in general, who would feel the burden in an op- 
pressive manner. From the turnpike tolls paid by these 
coaches, which amount to a endaeubie sum annually, 
the roads are kept in a state of repair superior to what 
they could otherwise be; and while the pedestrian, the 
orseman, and the gig-driver derive benefit, the landed 
property lying contiguous is much increased in value. 

he number of coaches running from Glasgow and 
Greenock to England were, till lately, very numerous, 
but are now considerably reduced since the steam packets 
commenced from the former place to Liverpool; and of 
course the advantages above enumerated will proportion- 
ably decrease; for if institutions so eminently useful to 
sceciety be not encouraged, the consequences must and 
will follow. A considerable defalcation will take place 
in the revenue. The breeder will not find a market for 
is horses, and the farmer will have a very large pro- 
portion of his oats and his hay on his hands;_a number 
of persons connected with the building and repair of 
these useful vehicles will haveno employment ; and the 
manufacturer and the husbandman will both be injured. 
It cannot be expected that heavy duties and heavy ex- 
penses can be long borne, without an adequate compen- 
sation. While the traders are allowed to carry passen- 
gers free of duty, and also the regular packets, which 
take from 150 to 200 passengers at a time, the burden 
of mile duty, license, &c. falls very heavily upon the 
coach proprietor. My fear is, that though the thing 
may do during the summer months, yet when the winter 
arrives, and a passage by water will be deemed neither 
pleasant nor safe, we shall find a great difficulty in tra- 
velling by land; for it cannot be supposed, that if coaches 
are once given up, they will be resumed for the prospect 
of an uncertain remuneration for a short period. I have 


no doubt that this view of the subject, if it has not al- | 


ready, will strike the minds of those who are like myself. 
Glasgow, June 30, 1821. A TRAVELLER. 
N.B. Within the last ten weeks, not less than eight 

or ten coaches have declined running in this neighbour- 








Scientific Records. 








A MORE EFFECTUAL PLAN FOR DESTROYING FLIES 
THAN ANY WHICH HAS YET BEBN ADOPTED. 





(From the Liverpool Mercury of August 20, 1819.) 


& To enter into any argument or advance any facts to 

rove the destructive effects of flies in shops and dwell- 
ing-houses, is quite unnecessary ; and it is equally weil 
known that liquid compositions are generally used to 
destroy them, which renders their dying effects still 
more destructive to goods and furniture. 

«¢ The following plan will not only be free from the 
above objection, but is of such a simple nature that any 
one may readily adopt it. It consists simply of a small 
tumbler glass, as shown by the annexed figure: to this 
glassis attached a writing-paper cap and funnel, repre- 
sented by BB B. The funnel isinserted into the paper 
cap, and its inverted cone reaches the liquid D (within 
about gths of an inch) which is a weak solution of 
arsenic and honey, or what is generally sold as /ly-water 
by the chemists. 

‘‘ The entrapping principle of this little apparatus 
depends on the following circumstances:—The flies 
pass through the funnel in order to arrive at the liqu id ; 
and, not having the power to recollect the way they 
entered into the glass, they remain prisoners, and 
quickly die, from the effects of this poisoning liquid, 
which they readily drink. 

¢ After a few prisoners have passed through the fun- 
nel, they induce others to enter into the glass more 
freely, aud accelerate the work of destruction.” 


for; the care of the animals which escorted him belong | 








Co Correspondents. 


STEAM ENGINE NUISANCES.—We have received a 
note from Mr. Edward Dearman apprising us of two 
numerical mistakes in our last number, in the table 
exhibiting the saving of fuel and attendant expenses 
of consuming smoke. Our statement of Mr. Bur- 
ton’s plan gives 

The expense at £390, and the saving 23 per cent. 

Instead of...... £210, and the saving 33 per cent. 
We took our copy from the Saturday’s Advertiser, 
where it is pile. at £300 expense, and 33 per cent. 
saving, and were led to the differing statement by the 
accidental indistinctness of the printing, which, in our 
impression of that paper, has that appearance.—The 
saving by Mr. Moult’s plan, in error from the same 
cause, should be 33 per cent. not 83. It appears, 
therefore, that both the Courier and Saturday's Ad- 
vertiser are likewise in error, on both points relative 
to Mr. Burton, which, as our correspondent writes 
under the impression that it may tend to the prejudice 
of that gentleman, they will probably notice as an 
erratum. 


Epitarus.—-Our correspondent JosEPHUS, whose 
note appears in this day’s Kaleidoscope, is informed 
that we have already given a ‘collection of the most 
choice epitaphs, in the 2d vol. of the old series of the 
Kaleidoscope, where, at the following pages may be 
found, nearly sixty of the most choice Ay them, under 
the head Memento Mori. We believe that we gave 
up the series in consequence of the public being 
heartily tired of the subject. We hardly dare resume 
the task, unless the collection of JosEPHUs should be 
very choice indeed. 


We have not yet perused the lines of G. P. P. nor the 
Essay of G. R. on Novel Reading, which we did not 
ag until our arrangements were completed for the 
week, 














ALCANDER, on Domestic Economy, in our next. 


Don Juan.— T. R. of Salford is entitled to our thanks 
for the critique on this work ; but we trust he will net 
deem us too fastidious in declining to draw the public 
attention to a composition, which is in our estimation, 
objectionable—It may subject us to the charge of 
being sonrewhat too strait-laced, to declare that we 
never intentionally did admit into a journal under our 
control, any composition which can not be read with 
propriety in the most respectable mixed company. 








THE THESPIAN.—We have forwarded several notes, 
intended for the Thespian, to the proper address ; 
and, in order to save ourselves such unncessary trou- 
ble, we must repeat, that we have no more connexion 
with this latter work than with the London Gazette. 
The Cat-call, indeed, asserts the contrary ; but, then, 
the profligate fellow who conducts that wretched 
thing, has asserted tha: we stole a horse; but what 
will that man hesitate to do, who taxed a gentleman 
with want of moral courage, because he would not 
perjure himself, by swearing to a fictitious debt ? 


The lines entitled ** The Neighbourhood of Liverpool,” 
ii Don Juan verse, are very acceptable. We shall be 
glad to hear further from G. P. P. whether in red, 
black, or blue ink. 


Y. R’s essay on Novel Reading is very acceptable. 


G. R. and A. R. K. are respectfully informed, that we 
shall rummage all our portfolios, which is no small 
labour, to recover the communications they allude to, 
which are mislaid, but not lost. 

We will thank T. H. for the remainder of his Dramatic 
Sketch. 

The MIpNIGHT SoLILOQUE, by a Manks Lady, and 
LEonora shall appear. 

The continuation of the Trip to the Isle of Man is re- 
served for our next. 

D. B. P. E.—The Anecdote of the Bradshaigh Family— 
The Bill of Fare—The lines on the Sorrows of Wer- 
ter, and the lines on the Lilly of the Valley shall be 
attended to. 
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